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in to both Al-Ahd and Al-Patat, the two nationalist groups,
and communicated to them something of his father's plans.
On his return from Istanbul he found that they themselves
had drawn up a protocol stating the conditions under which
they were prepared to co-operate with Great Britain against
Turkey. Their principal stipulation was Great Britain's recog-
nition of the independence of the Arab countries lying within
certain frontiers ; and their definition of those frontiers is
important, because it was used as a basis of discussion by
Hussain in his subsequent discussions with the British Gov-
ernment. The line mentioned was : Mersin, Adana, Birejik,
Urfa, Mardin, Jazirat ibn Ornar, Ainadia, to the Persian
frontier; then the coast of the Persian Gulf and the Indian
Ocean (with the exclusion of Aden) and the Mediterranean
coast, back to Mersin.

Faisal returned to Mecca with a copy of the protocol,
written in tiny letters, sewn into the shoe-lining of one of
his servants.

Meanwhile, in January 1915, Sir Henry McMahon had
become High Commissioner for Egypt, and it was with him
that Hussain now made his famous exchange of letters. His
first note to McMahon arrived in Cairo in July. It was again
a statement of the conditions under which the Arabs would
throw in their lot with Britain and corresponded exactly to
the Damascus protocol, with the addition of a stipulation that
Britain should recognize any Arab Caliph of Islam whom
they might see fit to elect.

It should be remembered at this point that Britain's war
with the Turks was not going any too well. The Gallipoli
campaign had proved a disappointing failure, and that in
Mesopotamia had so far made little headway. Furthermore
McMahon was still heavily preoccupied with the threat to the
Suez Canal and Egypt. He could not, therefore, be expected
. to judge Hussain's overture other than in the light of imme-
diate military expediency. At the same time he was totally
ignorant of the extent of the underground forces at work in
the Arab world. He i had not been informed of the tenor of
Faisal's conversations in Damascus, knew nothing of Al-Fatat
and had only the vaguest inkling of the existence of Al-Ahd.
He believed that the Sharif Hussain was speaking for himself
and perhaps working for his own ends, and that he could